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me, in the actual maintenance of this social structure, co-
extensive in time and space with the educational system,
makes it well worth study by any one seeking knowledge of
our own educational forces and a basis of judgment of
educational practices.
Since 1895 this system has undergone changes which
will tend to modify in a radical manner both the education
and the social life of these people. In fact it is universally
recognized, both by the Chinese and the Occidentals, that a
change in the life, government, social ideals and religion of
the Chinese can come only through some modification of
their educational system. As our interest is in the system
as a type, we have no concern in these current changes save
to note the emphasis which they give to the close connection
between educational ideals and practices and the life ol
society at large.
After the Chinese-Japanese War, owing to a variety of
influences, chiefly those of contact with Europeans and Ameri-
cans, the sentiment for the introduction of Western learning
began to spread rapidly among the literati and the leading
officials. In 1898 the old examination system was abolished
by edict of the Emperor and a system of Western colleges
substituted. This, however, was too radical a change, and
shortly afterward the Emperor was deposed by the royal
family. However, after this practical demonstration that
the examinations in bow and arrow competitions were insuffi
dent to produce leaders for a modern army, the Empress
Dowager, the head of the reactionary movement, began, her
self, in 1901 to introduce reforms into the old system. By
decree the old orthodox literary style in examinations was
abolished and " short essays or articles on modern methods
and Western laws, constitutions, and political economy " were
substituted. In the hands of men whose sympathies are
largely against them, and whose education wholly unfits them
for the introduction of the new learning, it io evident thr-f